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detail, there has been nothing in art so earnest or so complete
as these pictures since the days of Albert Diirer." In the
same, as well as in a later, letter he points out some of the
weaknesses of the paintings, chief of which was " common-
ness of feature," which, he maintained, was almost the only
fault in Valentine and Sylvia. He then speaks of the " mar-
vellous truth in detail and splendour in colour " of this
picture; and, after further praise, adds, " But all this
thoughtful conception, and absolutely inimitable execution,
fail in making immediate appeal to the feelings, owing to the
unfortunate type chosen for the face of Sylvia." No com-
pliment, this, to the model, Miss Siddal, but Hunt explains
that the affair with Warwick had prevented his doing justice
to the young lady. In conclusion Ruskin expressed a belief
that if the Pre-Raphaelites could withstand " harsh and
careless criticism," they might " lay in our England the
foundations of a school of Art nobler than the world has
seen for three hundred years."

Carlyle's homely comment on the movement was:
" These Pre-Raphaelites they talk of are said to copy the
thing as it is, or invent it as they believe it must have been :
now there's some sense and hearty sincerity in this, It's
the only way of doing anything fit to be seen."

After Ruskin's second letter had appeared in the Times,
Hunt and Millais wrote to thank him for his support; on
the following day Ruskin and his wife drove to Millais'
douse, and thus was begun his acquaintance with the Pre-
Raphaelites. But the turn of the tide brought about by
Ruskin's championship did not immediately affect Hunt's
prospects. No one appeared to wish to buy his picture,
ind now that his means were exhausted he actually decided
:o abandon the artistic career. He had done his best to
nake the world understand his work and to raise the level